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IV.— SALISSATIONES, SIVE AD PLAUTI MILIT. 694. 

The purpose of this article is twofold ; first, to present a fairly 
complete conspectus of one of the less-known forms of divination 
among the Greeks and Romans, and second, to apply this to the 
interpretation of the Miles Gloriosus, 694. It will incidentally 
afford also a more complete commentary than any hitherto 
published on the Pseudolus, 107, and on Theocritus, III, 36. 

The form of divination in question is that known to the Greeks 

as 6 naXfioSt to TraX/JLiKov otiuftcr/xa, rj na\fici)v fiavriKT], to na^fiaariKov Or 

17 TraX/iocTKoiria, and to the Romans as salissatio. By this, auguries 
were sought from the palpitation of the heart, the throbbing of a 
vein, the itching of a foot or other bodily member, the twitching 
of an eye or of any muscle and from the fixos iv aoi or tinnitus 
aurium. It is thus akin to, yet distinct from, the divination 
sought from the itTap/ios or siemutatio, and ai tov ai>iiaTos iXatai or 
naevi, etc. 

The first mention of the term salissatio in the extant Latin 
seems to be that in Marcellus Empiricus who in his work De 
Medicamentis Empiricis, Physicis ac Rationabilibus, XXI, 15, 
prescribes a remedy ad cordis pulsum sive salissaiionem. This 
is as clearly a technical term in the physician's craft as is the 
equivalent n-aX/idr in Hippocrates, Aristotle and others. 

The mantic use of the term is, however, clearly implied in the 
Origines (VIII, 9, 29) of Isidorus Hispalensis : Salisatores vocati 
sunt, quia dum eis membrorum quaecumque partes salierint, 
aliquid sibi exinde prosperum, seu triste significari praedicunt. 
We have found it elsewhere only in the Glossaria Labbaei, which 
cites Philoxenos for the gloss, TraA/io'r, salissatio. 

It is not improbable, however, that the term even in its mantic 
signification is much older. Plautus, at any rate, gives a clear 
instance of such divination in Pseud. 107 : 

Nisi quia futurumst : ita supercilium salii, 

where the wily slave interprets the twitching of his eyebrow as a 
sign that his hope will be fulfilled. Commentators generally 
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compare with this the query of the goatherd in Theocritus, 
111,36: ^ _ ^ _ 

AXXerni otpSaXfios fi€v 6 bf^ios' rj pa y Idrjam 
avTiiv ; 

Augustine also refers to same class of auguries when speaking 
in his De Doctrina Christiana (II, 20, 30 f.) of the superstitious 
he mentions among millia inanissimarum observationum, " si 
membrorum aliquod salierit." 

On the Greek side there are more witnesses for this mode of 
divination. Suidas, s. v. 'aoan.havun, says that P. wrote a work 

on TO n'aXfitKOi' olavitTfia' on eap traXXi; o bf^ibs 6<j)6a\it6s, rode (rtjiialvei 

and repeats this with slight verbal change, s. vv. waX/uKov olantrixa. 

The Pseudo-Justin Martyr, in the 'Eparfiaeu nphs tovs 6p0o86^ovs 

('Ep. 19), condemns such means of divination : 'o 8« jraX/uot naBos 

f'oTi o-a/iaTiKoy eV rrjs SiaSpoprjs toC (J)vctikov TtvfijxaTos, iv tm vTOfiari 
{/(piaTaufvov Travrav tS>v ^i>av. A(6 ava^kov tKpwov ol ayioi «ca( KpiTr/piop 
tS>v ptWovTav TO ToiovToy aafiariKov Kivrjfia. 

Nonnos Abbas in his commentary on Greg. Nazian. Stelit. I. 

(c. 72) has ; ndKpaaiiKov he iori to fiia T^r voKaeios toC aaiiaros yvapi- 
{^opevov' otov e'jraXdij o 8«^ioy 6(f>da\p6t, To'fie artjpaivei' ^ o 2>jlioc fj 6 pr)p6i 
{ji Kvr]apbs iv ra jro8i fj irpot to ovs rjxos eyevero^, t6S( (^avp^aip(i') 
o crvveypiiylfaTo TlovdSavtos Kni aXXot TroXXot. 

Ps. Eudocia {'lavia), No. 734, coincides closely, but does not 
count (A. J. P. Ill 489, IV 109, V 114 {., VII 104, XX 351). 

Eustathius Macrembolites, or Eumathius, as some MSS give 
the name, in his erotic novel, To kuB' 'Ya-ptvrjv koH 'Yaptviar Spapa 

(IX, 4), writes thus ; e'n-l 8^ tovtois na<riv ocjydaXpoi rjXaro pov 6 dt^tot, 
Ka\ ^v poi TO cnipfiov dyaOov, not to npopavTtvpa Sf^iaTaTov, 

Eustathius of Thessalonica, in commenting upon Iliad VII, 

184, says ; on 8e kuI 6 «« 8e^iS>v irrappos otavi^eTo Tt dyaOov, jraXaia 
voprjais iari koI ovto. ovtm he Koi 6 naKphs Tov ht^ioi 6^6a\pov koto to, 

5XX«ra« 6<i>6aKp6s pev 6 8e§t6s. This seems echoic of Theocritus. 

Earlier than any of these and by far the most important 
authority that has survived is the Egyptian Greek Melampus, 
author of a work, iiepi ' iraXp&v pavnKti, addressed to one of the 
Ptolemies, supposed to be Philadelphus. There are numerous 
and considerable lacunae in the work in its extant state, but the 

1 Words in parentheses are omitted in some MSS. 

'Edited by Franz in Scriptores Physiognomiae Veteres, pp. 45off., Alten- 
burg, 1780. 
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significance of naXfiol for 189 parts of the body ^ is given, with a 
total of 546 omens. Of these, 227 are of general, the rest of 
specific' application. They cover in a general way the whole 
range of human experience. Melampus twice cites interpreta- 
tions made by Antiphon, the famous interpreter of dreams, signs, 
etc., cites Phemonoe twice and the Egyptians once and has 
forty-six references to anonymous interpreters of the palmic art. 
In two instances there are two sets of aXXot cited, with interpreta- 
tions differing from each other and from Melampus. In seventeen 
instances, Melampus and aXXoi give interpretations of general 
application but different. In eleven he gives interpretations of 
general, they of specific application; in eleven others he gives 
specific, they general applications. In seven instances both 
give specific only, with more or less overlapping in five of 
these. We have here some justification for the koI aXXoi rroXKol 
of Nonnos. 

In four instances the commentator Trillerus has found resem- 
blances to the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus, in four others to that 
of Achmet and in five others to both of these. These resem- 
blances are slight and general in character but are at least 
remotely suggestive of the idea that certain augural fancies were 
rather widely associated with certain parts of the body. 

Only in connection with the fingers of the right hand does 
Melampus give any clue at all to the rationale of his interpreta- 
tions. Here the basis is mythological. In one other instance he 
indicates a like basis for an interpretation cited from one of his 
anonyms. 

We have, then, ample evidence of an elaborate system of 
na\fio(TK07Tia as early as the time of Theocritus and the Greek 
originals of Plautus. The citations from Antiphon show the 
existence of such superstitions and attempts to divine from them 
as early as the fifth century. In this system, so far as it is 
preserved in Melampus, the brow and the eye' take a prominent 

■ There are 197 omens drawn from the 57 parts of the head, 258 from the 83 
parts of the trunk and upper limbs and gi from the 49 parts of the lower limbs. 

* These are distributed as follows : SoiiAu 92, napdivu 79, XW? 75. OTpariaTi) 
II, Tu n'Xovc'uf) 10, nevTiTi 8, role Xomolc 6, h^evSkpiJ 5, i/indpu ^, Kv^epv^ri >,, 
ywaiKi 3, ysupyiji 2, vaitTy 2, rij) vocoivri 2, aviSpt, Tij) airSpa, toXc: aTeKVOii, Tol( 
davEi^irvai, ToZf ev ddvet ovacv, role evSr/iioi^, t<^ kcko; npaaaovri, likiitTy, nwriyip, 
Tij) ^oxBijaavTi, toI^ f^voif, dSoinSpu, tu vyiaivovri, xftpoTEXV}, 1 each. 

' As the work of Melampus is so little known and there are so few copies in 
14 
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part, surpassed in the number of" points " only by the hand and 
the foot. The quotations from the literature would indicate that 
in the minds of the people these were pre-eminently associated 
with this mode of divination. 

If now we test the work of Melampus by these passages we 
shall see how well they harmonize with the system. If it was 
the right brow of the slave Pseudolus that twitched, it meant 

aya66v ; if the left, aya6hv iroKi) arrpoaioKrfrov' aWa Koi tvTvx'}a(t Kol 

iria-Tiv e^d. What better Omen could the rascal want? Had the 
goatherd of Theocritus consulted the palmoscope, he might have 
learned on the authority of Phemonoe, Antiphon, Melampus and 
the Egyptians that the twitching of his right eye indicated 

i)(6povs xmoxuplovs cfct. ayti bi xai an-oS^/xovc, which in his Case 

would mean the defeat of his rivals and the presence of the 
absent Amaryllis. Surely the love-lorn Hysminias in the 
romance was amply justified by the sequel in pronouncing the 

same naKinnv tO be (TTiixfiov ayaBov Koi irpofiavTiVfia bt^iitTarov. 

America, the most relevant passages have been excerpted. [The text followed 
is that of Diels, for which see p. 208. — B. L. G.] 

'0<l>pv( defia eav aUj/Tat, v6aov iri'Xol bViyov xp^ov, koI /ler' bVtyov eimopiav' 
irevT/Tt, nhivTov iovhj, ayaBdv wapdevu, ifiSyov xVPfi v^piv. '0<j>pi<s apiartpa 
eav aXhjTai, ayadov ■Kokv afi/iatvei airpoaMio/Tov a^?M Kal evrvxtjati, koI wiartv 
£fc(. '0<l)pvai' TO piaov eav aXkTjrai, Kara itjpmi&rjv, Kaxov airaaf doiihp, ayaS6v 
napdevu, avppov%i]v xvPf, u^e/^cmv. 

*0<^a7ipoq Seiche eav aXXtjratf Kara ^ijp<yv6riv koI AlyvTTTcovg koi ^AvTUJiavra, 
cxSpovc viTOxeipiovg e^ei. ayei Si xal a7roi7/pov(. 'O^a?iftov Se^iov rb avu ^Tiitjia- 
pov eav a7i2jiTai, kniKTrjaiv n&vTag Si]kol- Kara Sk 'Avrujiavra, npa^iv Kal vyeiav. 
dov^a, inipovTiijV x^Pft anoSijpiav ofOaTi/iov Se^tov to k&tu pXe<l)apov eav aM^rai, 
daxpva irfkol- dov'Xij, ayaSSv wapBevu, vfiptv x^P9-< vnarayiiv. cKJidaX/iov Se^iav 
Kavdo^ eav a2?iJjTaiy ij 6 fidXog^ nevijTi dr/Slav dr/^r (JovAu, StajioX^v TzapOkvi^ty 
Kivdwov XVPft ^oyov exSpov airo6)!/iovvTog eveTievaiv dr/Xol. 

'0<l)6aXpd; dpiarepdi eav dMfrrai, ij^ei tic airy) and ^ivr/c, iv uakvnTa dyang' rj 
avToc 660V TTopevaeTai- xaX el Trpoaifvyi tic ff avTov paKpdv 6i6v, evpr/aei tovtov. 
Kal enl dtjXvKav npocCiizav eXnlda dipiol* nkvtjTt, de 66bv wopevd-^ai ctt' dyadip, 
ev 4)\Ao(f Se noTAd Komdaai, Kal bViya KT-fjaaaBai irpMl. '0(j>OaX/iov hpiOTtpov to ava 
^Tie^apov edv dTJiriTai, irivijTi eTTlKTriaiv irpM, Kal exmoplav doiiTup, 'einpavXiiv 
7rap0ev()), ifiSyov xVP9t dya66v w?.ovai<f>, evux'iav yiopy(p, Kal Kvv/iy^, u<jieXeiav' 
(TTpaTt^y, KpoKoK-^v. *OtpdaXfiov dpioTepov de^tbc Kavdbg edv dTikryrat, T^yow 
TrpbQ Trjv 'plva, vyeiav Kal aatT/piav {npm, <5 ii dpioTepbc edv dXXtirai, evl jrdvTuv 
dyadbv 6^X01. ^O^aXpm) dpiCTepov to kAtu fSXe^apov edv dXX^Tai, drjdlav GTjpaivei.* 
(Jow/ltj, dia^oTJ^ wapdevcjy d^apclav x^P9-i vjipiv, ^OipdaXpov dpujTepov 6 Kavdbc 
7] b ^oXoc dXyi6p£vog, dr/dUig Kal Xi)irag dt/Xoi TzavTi' iovh^^ cjfSXetav irapd^Vip^ v6ocfv, 
^OipddXpm} dptcTepov 7? ovpd edv dXXijTat^ dyadd TroAAd dtfXoV doit/iotg, TriaTeug 
eTCTVxelVy bdev du uipeX^TjaeTar ■7rapdev(p^ ^6yov xvp^t Xvttt/v. 
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The words quae supercilio spicit in Miles 694 have been a 
puzzle to the commentators. Ussing (1882) frankly confesses : 
" Quid sit supercilio spicere ignoro ". He would even like to 
read quae supercilia inficit. Brix (1882) is silent. Lorenz 
attempted no explanation in his first edition (1869) and in his 
second (1886) remarks: " Was supercilio spicere bedeutet, ist 
ganz unklar". Tyrrell, though following in his text the tradi- 
tional reading of the old editions and in his notes the traditional 
exegesis, had already in the critical commentary to his edition 
(1881) made the happy suggestion of the reading quae supercilio 
spicil and the interpretation: " Some woman who practised some 
obscure mode of divination from the eyebrows". He cites 
Pseud. (1. c.) and Theocritus (1. c.) in support of this. Palmer 
in Hermathena (IV.' 145) heartily endorses Tyrrell's suggestion 
but would read superctlium or supercilia. He makes a farther 
advance in noting the augural use of spicere. In the light of the 
evidence adduced above, it is clear that Tyrrell and Palmer were 
on the right track but lacked definitiveness. We have no hesita- 
tion in reading quae supercilio spicit with A B C D and Festus 
and interpreting as " who divines from the brow ", a reference to 
a female palmoscope. In the vv. 693-4, 

Praecantrici, coniectrici, hariolae atque haruspicae : 
Flagitiumst si nil mittetur, quae supercilio spicit, 

there is but a list of five difTerent kinds of female diviners, for 
whom the hypothetical wife would demand money from Periple- 
comenus. It will be remembered also that the figures cited 
above from Melampus indicate that slaves and women were 
among the chief patrons of the palmic ixavris. 

In conclusion we would note that in this form of divination we 
have but a development of a piece of general, or at least widely 
spread, Indo-European folk-lore. Thus in the ninety-fourth 
9loka of the Megha Duta of the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa we find 
palpitations in the left leg and a throbbing in the left eye men- 
tioned as auspicious omens in the case of a female. Passing 
from the easternmost to the western branches of the Indo- 
Europeans we find in the Cornish folk-lore that " A twitching in 
the eyelid is lucky ; but you must not say when it comes nor 

'Not VII. 145, as Tyrrell's second and third editions and ihe editio maior 
of Goetz and Schoell have it. 
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when it goes ".' In Home's Daemonologie, p. 6i, we find : " If 
the right eye itcheth it betokens joyful laughter ". Bradshaw in 
the Shepherdes Starre has : " But my right eye watereth, 'tis a 
sign of somewhat ; do I see her yet " ? This is probably an 
echo from Theocritus. Gaule in his Mag-astromancers Posed 
and Puzzl'd, p. i8i, includes in a list of "Vain observations and 
superstitious ominations thereupon ", " the tingling of the ear 
and the itching of the eye ". The student of folk-lore may 
extend ad libUum the list of ominous salissationes of the eye and 
other parts of the body. One of the most familiar examples of 
the latter is Shakespeare's (Macbeth IV, i), 

" By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes." 

Samuel Grant Oliphant.* 

Olivet College. 

'Cornish Folk-lore, by M. A. Courtney in Folk-lore Journal, V, 219. 
* Editorial Note. — Since the acceptance of Professor Oliphant's article, 
the publication of which has been delayed for some six months, the attention 
of the Editor of the American Journal of Philology has been called by 
Professor Miller of the Johns Hopkins University to a comparatively recent 
work by Diels : Beitrage zur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzidents und Orients. 
I. Die griechischen Zuckungsbttcher (Melampus irept T^akfibv). Abhandl. der 
Kenigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1907. Phil.-hist. Klasse, IV. 42 pp. II. 
Weitere griechische und aussergriechische Literatur und VolksUberlieferung. 
Ibid. 1908. Phil.-hist. Klasse, IV. 130 pp. In this work the author has 
anticipated many of the results of Professor Oliphant's study, which was 
prosecuted under conditions unfavorable to an exhaustive command of the 
material. — B. L. G. 



